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THE PEOPLE, THE LEGISLATURE, AND THE SCHOOLS 



By N. W. WALKER 

State Inspector of Hifi^ Schools 



IV. HOW THE NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION 
WILL AFFECT THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

BEFORE this number of the Journal reaches 
its readers, the Bryant school bills, now on their 
passage in the General Assembly of North Car- 
olina, will have been enacted into law. How will these 
measures affect the public high schools? 

Before answering the question directly, let us recall 
a recent decision of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court that has an important bearing in this connec- 
tion. I refer to the decision handed down in 1917 in 
the case of the Board of Education vs. The Board of 
Commissioners of Granville County, in which it is de- 
clared that the public high school as an organic part 
of our public school system is "fully justified" under 
the provisions of our constitution. The passage I 
shall quote is one that affords a good deal of satisfac- 
tion in the light of some recent proposals and discus- 
sions. The italics in the quotation are mine. The 
passage reads: 

"We find nothing in this article of our Constitution or else- 
where which in terms restricts the public schools of the State 
to the elementary grades or which establishes any fixed and 
universal standard as to form, equipment, or curriculum. On 
the contrary, in view of the prominent placing of the subject 
in oui^ organic law, the large powers of regulation and control 
conferred upon our State Board, extending at times even to 
legislation on the subject, the inclusive nature of the terms 
employed, 'to all the children of the State between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years,' together with the steadfast ad- 
herence to this patriotic, beneficent purpose throughout our 
entire history, it is manifest that these constitutional provis- 
ions were intended to establish a system of public education 
adequate to the needs of a great and progressive people, af- 
fording school facilities of recognized and ever increasing 
merit to all the children of the State and to the full extent 
that our means could afford and intelligent direction accom- 
plish. Under such interpretation, the legislation of 1907 and 
subsequent amendatory acts by which these four high schools 
and others of like kind are established and made a part of 
our public school system, is fully justified, placed as they are 
under the regulation and control of the public school author- 
ities and extending to all portions of the State which may 
come under its provisions." 

Those who proposed the general principles incorpo- 
rated in the Bryant bills were not inadvertent to this 
decision of the Supreme Court ; nor were they who 
championed these measures in the General Assembly. 
The Bryant bills were, in fact, drawn in full accord- 
ance with this decision and in complete harmony with 



the recommendation of former State Superintendent 
Jo)mer, which is quoted below : 

"The time has come when the public high schools should 
be made an organic part of each county system, provided for 
by state and county taxation, as are the elementary public 
schools, without restriction upon the number in each county 
except the restriction of the needs and the ability to support 
them. It will be observed that under the six-months school 
bill recommended by me, if enacted into law by this General 
Assembly, the same provision is made for the maintenance 
of the public high schools as is made for the maintenance of 
the elementary public schools for six months. The districts 
maintaining high schools should be required to supplement 
these funds by local taxation or private subscription, or oth- 
erwise, by an amouilt at least equal to the amount apportioned 
to the high school by the state, and at least sufficient to ex- 
tend the high school term two or three months. The present 
high school law should be revised so as to set up proper 
standards for high schools and place necessary restrictions 
for the maintenance of these standards and for the proper 
supervision of all high schools." 

In the light of the foregoing decision and recom- 
mendation, with both of which State Superintendent 
Brooks is in full sympathy and accord, the question 
as to how the public high schools will be affected, is 
already answered in general terms. Let me proceed, 
however, to answer the question somewhat more 
definitely. 

Under the Bryant bills it is proposed to create a 
state public school fund sufificient to run all the pub- 
lic schools, elementary and secondary, three months, 
and to require the counties to levy a tax sufficient to 
run them another three months, thus meeting the con- 
stitutional requirement of a six months' school term. 

Without going into a discussion of the general pro- 
visions of the bills, let me call attention to three other 
provisions that have important bearing upon the high 
schools : 

1. There is a provision that says, "for the encour- 
agement of high school instruction, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction may formulate rules 
and regulations that will permit the payment of sal- 
aries to high school teachers having a smaller attend- 
ance of pupils per teacher than that specified" in that 
section of one of the bills which establishes a definite 
basis of attendance per teacher for the distribution of 
the state public school fund. 

2. There is another provision that says, "in no 
case shall the salary of any teacher for igig-'so and 
thereafter be reduced by the operation of this act." 

3. A third provision is to the effect that "the ap- 
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portionment of the 'state public school fund' shall be 
so administered as to encourage consolidation of dis- 
tricts and the elimination of small schools or small 
districts." 

The first of these special provisions makes the fur- 
ther development of the public high schools a matter 
of administration rather than of additional legislation. 
It is a well known fact, and it is frankly acknowledged 
in the bill, that good high school instruction does cost 
more than elementary instruction, and provision is 
made to pay more for it. The second special provis- 
ion mentioned protects the high schools now in opera- 
tion by guaranteeing to them that they will get a school 
term of six months, and at present salaries, from state 
and county funds. The third special provision men- 
tioned will encourage the development of high schools 
at many points where it has not been possible in the 
past to get either pupils enough or money enough to 
support them. 

It will be readily seen that instead of having three 
separate -classes of public high schools, namely, state 
high schools, city high schools, and local high schools, 
we shall have one consolidated system of public high 
schools as an organic part of our public school system. 
The public high school law passed by the legislature 
of 1907, and amended by subsequent legislatures, will 
be automatically repealed, and the special state appro- 
priation for public high schools will be thrown into 
the 'state public school fund.' All public high schools, 
then, state, city and local, for both races, will share 
alike, under the provisions of these acts, in the state 
and county school funds. The number of high schools 
that a county may establish will not be limited as un- 
der the old law. Wherever there are pupils enough to 
justify the maintenance of high school grades, under 
such rules and regulations for the encouragement of 
high school instruction as the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction may formulate, high school work 
may be offered, and state and county funds will be 
provided for a term of six months each year, just as 
state and county funds will be provided to operate the 
elementary grades for six months. 

Local tax funds now spent for high school instruc- 
tion may be used to lengthen the term two or three 
months beyond the six months term now required by 
the constitution and to increase the salaries of super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers beyond the salaries 
named in the salary schedule. The high schools, 
therefore, of all classes are amply protected by the 
three provisions of the two bills mentioned above, and 
the amount of money available from state and county 
funds for high school instruction will be greatly in- 
creased over what it now is. 



These bills, when enacted into law, will operate, 
therefore, to put the high school work on a substantial 
financial basis; they will harmonize and unify all our 
high school work in a more effective way than could 
ever be possible under the former plan ; and they will 
make possible the development of high schools wher- 
ever they are needed. Under these two measures, we 
may confidently expect to enter upon a new and 
greater era of public high school development in North 
Carolina. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 

' I ''HE school board of Peoria, 111., have come to 
-^ realize the necessity for democracy in education. 
They have established a special school for those of 
the city's children who could not conform to the regu- 
larly established order as formulated in our school 
system. The principle which actuated this move is 
thus enunciated by William Hawley Smith in the 
Jan. 23 issue of the Journal of Education. 

For a good many years there has been much of Kai- 
serism in our schoolrooms. Our pupils have been 
compelled to study certain things, just those, and none 
others, if they stayed in school and studied at all. 
And if they could not do this (and many of them could 
not) they were dropped out, and the select few were 
kept in the favored places. But it is the business of 
education to fit all the children of all the people for 
such places in life as each one is severally capable of 
filling successfully. That is what democracy in edu- 
cation really means. Think that through ! — L. A. W. 



WANG HEADS CHINESE EDUCATIONAL MISSION 

T IN'GOH WANG, second secretary of the Chinese 
-*— ' Legation at Washington, who has just been ap- 
pointed head of the Chinese Educational Mission to 
the United States, is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina of the class of 1912. Mr. Wang suc- 
ceeds Dr. T. C. Wong, a graduate of the University 
of Virginia, who, with his two assistants, was shot 
and killed recently in the headquarters of the mission. 
Mr. Lingoh Wang is pleasantly remembered on the 
University campus, and his alma mater is greatly 
pleased at this recognition of his services and his 
worth. — Collier Cobb. 



It is impossible to invent constitutional devices 
which will prevent the popular will from being ef- 
fective for wrong without also preventing it from be- 
ing effective for right. The only safe course to follow 
is this great American democracy is to provide for 
making the popular judgment really effective. — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in A Charter of Democracy. 



